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PREFACE 



In response to the call in 1963 by President Kennedy for institutions 
of higher education to bring their resources to bear in the attempt of the 
nation to solve the complex of problems arising from racial discrimination 
in the United States, Yale University, with the assistance of the National 
Science Foundation, the Ford Foundation, and several other philanthropies, 
and in conjunction with Hampton Institute/ established in 1964 the Yale 
Summer High School. It was the intent of Yale and Hampton to provide to 
one hundred able boys , who were being held back by the interwoven burdens 
of cultural deprivation, educational disadvantage, and economic hardship, 
an intensive educational experience which might enable them to make real 
for themselves that condition of freedom which exists only in the full 
development of the capacities with which one is endowed at birth. 

The Yale Summer High School students were to be boys^ between 
the tenth and eleventh grades^ who were capable of undertaking a college 
education of high quality but who thought themselves barred from such 
an opportunity by the economic circumstances into which they were born. 
Because it appears to them unattainable, such a goal often seems not 
worth the striving. As a result, such students have no compelling purpose 



Because of the geographical distance between Hampton, Virginia, and 
New Haven, and because of the need, arising out of the very late com- 
pletion of the funding of the 1965 Yale Summer High School, to make many 
decisions quickly, it was decided in the spring of 1965 to suspend the 
joint administration of the Yale Summer High School. 

2 

Many factors were weighed in reaching the decision to conduct an all male 
program. Perhaps decisive was the considered judgment that the social 
pressures arising out of coeducation might hinder rather than assist our 
attempt in a period as short as one summer to begin to solve the problems 
of underachieving students. 

3 

This age level represents a conscious attempt to compromise between the 
need to make an educational intervention of this kind as early as possible 
and the anticipated reluctance of parents to allow young children to spend 
two months hundreds of miles from home. Inherent in the choice of the tenth 
grade level is a judgment that a university's intellectual resources can be 
utilized more effectively by students midpoint in their secondary education 
than by those at a younger age. 



commensurate with their abilities , and therefore allow themselves, perhaps 
even encourage themselves, to lapse into the self-waste which is the 
inevitable reward of those who play the effortless game of "getting by" . 

Typically, the schools which these boys attend are unable to "turn 
them on". Overcrowded, understaffed, and poorly financed, not many of 
them focus enough skilled attention on each boy to help him free himself 
of the hindrances which his economic and cultural milieu have imposed 
upon him or which his fears have forged for him. Effectively ignored by 
those who might have been able to help him, the underachiever finds 
himself adrift in an environment from which no escape seems possible. 

Even if he were to glimpse other possibilities and dream of escape, the 
cumulative years of inadequate training in basic skills encumber him. 
Lacking both ends and means, these boys are caught in a vicious circle: 
their lack of purpose vitiates the potential of the education that is 
available to them; their inadequate training makes any goal they might 
envision unrealizable. We believed that what was needed for such boys 
was a program which would attack both means and ends simultaneously, 
and with enough intensity to crack the vicious circle of low expectations 
and low achievement which, unbroken, threatened to make of them life- 
long underachievers . 

Yale decided to bring such boys to its campus and to introduce to 
them all the resources of a good university — a great library, a variety 
of laboratories where science and technology are aiming always toward 
discovery, renowned undergraduate, graduate and professional schools — 
all peopled by men and women who have chosen for themselves lives of 
intellectual challenge and humane learning. By enabling these boys to 
come to its campus and to acquire an acquaintance with a university, 

Yale hoped to generate in each of them a desire for a college education as 
an immediate, vividly-perceived goal — a commitment which would have 
been impossible for them to make so long as the college campus remained 
remote and unfamiliar. 

Once that desire took hold, its magnetism might enable a summer 
high school conducted in such a setting to begin to dispel the apathy and 
even antipathy to learning induced by a dozen years of lessening hope. 

On campus the boys would associate with lively scholars of great repute 
and with college students carefully chosen for intellectual and personal 
qualities which made them idealizable models. In their studies, they 
would be guided by gifted, dynamic high school teachers from all over the 
United States, teachers intent on making the process of learning itself 
vivid, exciting, and personally challenging. Each teacher would strive 
to stir an appetite for knowledge, for participation in the life of the mind, 
and to make learning not "fun" but irresistibly attractive — an activity in 
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which students would choose to immerse themselves. 



^5 



The teaching, if it were to succeed, had to be sufficiently imaginative 
and flexible to search out within each boy some nub of interest, however 
slight or obscure, which could serve as a base on which to pyramid his 
intellectual achievement. Once this point of engagement had been found 
and the process of building had commenced, the student would experience 
for himself the excitement of an active commitment to the cultivation of his 
mind- and would be more eager to exact of himself the time, effort and 
energy required to polish his talents to their highest lustre. 
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It was because of the devotion and attentiveness of David B. H. 

Martin to the Yale Summer High School that the new director was able to 
move into his position unhampered by accumulated duties which would 
otherwise have normally attended so late a transfer of responsibility. 

His insight, imagination, and precision in attacking the many problems 
which confronted the School, and his enlightened and unstinting counsel 
in solving them, were indispensable to the success of the program. 

John S. Ellsworth, Jr. , whose skillfulness and resourcefulness made 
the 1964 session so successful, willingly and generously shared his rich 
experience with the staff of the 1965 session. Though n ot directly involved 



See appendix for his remarks at the Commencement Exercises. 



in the 1965 session, he contributed immeasurably to it. He was always 
available to assist, and his devotion to the Yale Summer High School was 
coupled with a keen sensitivity to the problems of transition of responsi- 
bility. 

No problem was too large for the competence of Henry Chauncey, Jr. , 
and no detail was so minute that it failed to elicit his careful attention. 

His skill and advi,ce were of incalculable value to the program. 

•\ 

Mr. A. Tappan Wilder, who had been the Associate Director of the 

1964 session of the Yale Summer High School, consented to serve in that 
capacity again in 1965. His responsibility extended to every aspect of 
the Yale Summer High School program. No listing of his contributions 
could be exhaustive, and no description of the imagination, effort, 
energy, and devotion which he put into the program could possibly do 
justice to him. 

Finally Mr. William Torbert, who was chosen to be a tutor in the 

1965 session of the Yale Summer High School and who became Associate 
Director even before he had assumed his tutorial responsibilities, 
provided throughout the entire year both imaginative leadership and 
attentive administrative care. He established the system of follow up 
and gave to it unreservedly of his time, energy, and emotions. The 
Director is in his special debt for many insights and ideas, and for 

the generosity of spirit which characterized his daily commitment. 

To all these, and to many more, the students, faculty, and Director 
of the Yale Summer High School recognize their debt' with deep appreciation. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



If one of the many questions puzzling education in the United 
States at this time can be isolated as having greater importance and 
being more difficult of solution than any of the others , it is the paradox 
implicit in our attempt to educate individual human beings by means 
of mass methods. 

Because of the pressure of numbers and the parsimony of its 
financing, the American educational system is increasingly forced 
to fit the student to the school, rather than the school to the student. 

All too often the needs of students at a given age and grade level are 
generalized, and the resulting curriculum is prescribed for all 
students at that age or grade level. If some students fail to learn, 
they are blamed on the theory that they ought to have the needs which 
are being met through a curriculum designed for a stereotype — 
prescriptions untempered by individual needs. This process involves 
a not very subtle shift of culpability for the failure of an individual 
to learn. If a student does not respond to the offerings of a school, 
it is he who is faulty and not the school system. Yet America is 
pledged to the education of all h er children, and each unmoved youngster 
represents a default on that promise. 

Each year pours into all grade levels of the American educational 
enterprise increasing numbers of students, thereby compounding the 
problems which remain unsolved from preceding years . Resources 
have not risen fast enough to enable the schools to grapple successfully 
with the problems posed by numbers alone, much less to develop the 
means whereby instruction may be individualized to any meaningful 
degree. 

Blame cannot justly be heaped upon the school system. Teachers 
and administrators have done only what they have been forced to do by 
the public's unwillingness to provide the wherewithal to support custom- 
tailored education. In fact, teachers and administrators are wearing 
themselves down every day of the week in trying, by working with 
individual students as best they can, to compensate for the inappropriate- 
ness of the mass curriculum to the specific needs of individuals who are 
outside its sway. 

If there is to be genuine education of individuals, it can be 
accomplished only through growth in individuals. A generalized mass 
curriculum will not only fail to educate those students who have advanced 
beyond or lagged behind it, but it will also fail to develop to the maximum 
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each of the individuals who falls within its scope. Differences among 
individuals with respect to intelligence, talent, tastes, ambitions, 
interests, and cultural experience are all so wide and form such curious 
and wonderfully diverse concatenations in human beings that no 
generalized curriculum can begin to tap and develop the strengths and 
talents of an individual student. 

This is not to say that the education of all the nation's children 
is an impossible feat. Our error is in trying to achieve this goal with 
only one-half of a plan. We are employing a generalized curriculum, 
which is no more than a good foundation, but we are not tempering or 
adjusting it to individuals by providing them with sufficient personal 
attention to compensate for the inapplicability of the general curriculum 
to the individual needs . 

Because of this lack of attention to individual interests and needs, 
much of the intellectual and artistic wealth of the nation is at present 
being left unmined. As each person's genetic inheritance is different 
from that of every other person, so his interests and capacities, as well 
as the combination in which they occur, differ. If the individual is to 
be developed to the full, his own particular interests and abilities must 
be capitalized at each point in his education in order to draw him to 
ever higher stages of intellectual and social development. Every 
student needs a sound foundation, but if he gets no more than that, 
his achievement will be mediocre in comparison with what he might 
have accomplished within a system of education which is mindful of 
the individual. The kinds and mixture of materials and techniques 
utilized in each person's education must of necessity be different for 
each individual if the full intellectual, artistic, and social development 
of that person is to be attained. 

Small classes, in and of themselves, do not guarantee individual 
intellectual growth. What is crucial is the opportunity afforded to the 
teacher in a small class to discover the interests and capacities of 
the individuals within the class and to design for each of them a program 
which will carry him to the next stage of development. 

What plagues the nation's schools at large devastates the schools 
whose students come from backgrounds of economic disadvantage. 
Because these schools are even more than all others characterized by 
overcrowding and understaffing, by outmoded and inefficient facilities, 
and by outdated equipment and curricular materials, their teachers 
have even less opportunity to provide the individualized attention 
which is more desperately needed here than elsewhere. 
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Because they can see nowhere around them models of high 
intellectual attainment similar enough to them in economic and social 
backgrounds to be realistically subject to identification and emulation, 
there is considerably less incentive to work hardo 

Because of the overcrowding and understaffing of their schools, 
their teachers and counselors, who are therefore overworked, find it 
increasingly difficult to discover and build upon their students' 
interests in a manner that will prime them to begin running on their 
own steam. 

The central problem of compensatory education is one of changing 
motivation, of convincing a young person that he is better than he thinks 
he is, that he can make much more of himself than he thinks he can, 
and than he thinks others think he can. In other words, somehow the 
student's concept of himself has to be changed. But that is not all. 

If the changing of motivation is the main goal, the strategy must first 
of all be to find within the student a spark of interest, however small, 
in some area worthy of cultivation and, secondly, to provide the skills 
in reading, writing, and oral coihmunication necessary to build upon 
this interest. By drawing on the student's own strength, it is 
possible to activate his own initiative. In effecting this change in 
motivation, one of the most valuable levers to be utilized is the 
raising of the student's aspirations. This, when coupled with the 
discovery and development of an internal interest, will dispose the 
student to engage himself willingly in the hard tasks of r. astering the 
skills necessary to achieve his new goals. 

We must not underestimate the difficulty of undoing in a short 
period of time the results of an accumulation of years of depressed 
intellectual endeavor. With each passing month, the lack of motivation 
tends to reinforce itself ever more strongly, and the extent to which 
knowledge and skills have been lost makes it cumulatively difficult 
to catch up. 

Nevertheless, there is growing evidence that short-term, compen- 
satory educational interventions , properly designed and implemented, 
can be effective both in lifting personal aspirations to realistic levels, 
and, to a lessei degree, in correcting the educational deficiencies 
which have accrued over time. Our knowledge of the effects of 
compensatory education is still too limited to be able to say with 
certainty how much of the deficiency in skills and achievement can be 
remedied over the space of several weeks in the course of a summer. 

It will almost certainly take several years. 



However lengthy the required period, however, the key is in having 
a teaching staff which is composed of enough sufficiently sensitive, 
empathetic , and intelligent men and women to come to know each of the 
students as an individual; to become familiar with that combination of 
inherited intelligence, talent, acquired traits, interests, and experiences 
undergone which defines him; to discover the key to unlocking his 
particular ambitions and the energy to fuel them. 

The overcrowded public schools, as presently structured, cannot 
do this, despite the dedication of imaginative, resourceful, and over- 
worked teachers. There are simply too many students deserving of 
attention to permit teachers to focus enough time and effort upon those 
who need it. 

Thus , compensatory education brings the students out of their 
environment for a summer — away from the daily reminders and reinforce- 
ments of their failure to achieve. It tries to unlock the students with a 
key it discovers within the students themselves and presents them with 
it, in the hope that they will continue to use it profitably. 
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II. SOME BASIC GUIDELINES 



Having decided to establish a summer high school , Yale began to 
tackle the structural and conceptual questions which would define the kind of. 
institution it was to be. 

The Yale Summer High School rests on the assumption that there are 
many young people whose social and intellectual achievement is markedly 
below that level at which their talents , with the proper incentive and stimulation, 
would enable them to perform. It may therefore be said that, in these students, 
there exists a gap between potential and achievement. It was Yale's hope 
that its summer high school could be the instrument by means of which a 
desire to explore might be reawakened in these youngsters and through which 
they might be provided the intellectual skills and cultural experience necessary 
to translate this desire into effective and purposeful achievement. 

To accomplish such a purpose, the widest possible diversity within 
the student body, with respect to intellectual ability, race, and geographical 
background, is a sine qua non . In the first place, the potential-achievement 
gaps among the students should vary both as to width and as to their respective 
locations on the intellectual spectrum . 

Of equal importance to diversity of intellectual level is diversity of 
geographic background. Yale believed that it would be much easier to effect 
changes in the attitudes and motivation of the individual student if the 
character of the disadvantaged circumstance from which he came differed 
from the background of other students who were in the same program with him. 

If, for example, all of the students come from urban slums — an environment 
which tends to breed both cynicism and suspicion with respect to any kind of 
proffered assistance, especially that designed to raise aspirations and improve 
motivations — the negative attitude of each boy would tend to be reinforced by 
the negative attitudes of all the others . By incorporating into the program 
underachievers from rural backgrounds — students whose attitudes tend to 
be more optimistic and who usually welcome opportunity, assistance and 
support — the cynicism and suspicion of the urban students would be diluted 
and compromised. By studying with and coming to know students from many 
other parts of the country, all of whom suffer to some degree from the potential- 
achievement gap, each student would come to think of his handicap as a function 
more of his own will than of the particular circumstances in which he lives . 

The same observation may be made about diversity as to race. A 
program which consists entirely of Negro students suffers under both the 
psychological disadvantage of implying by its very existence that the Negro 



peculiarly needs assistance, and also the learning disadvantage inherent 
in a homogeneous cultural environment. Inclusion in the program of under- 
achieving white students enables the Negro students to recognize that persons 
who are not held back by the multiplicity of discriminations flowing from 
racial prejudice nonetheless suffer from motivational and attitudinal handicaps . 
White students, on the other hand, would benefit from intellectual companion- 
ship and competition with the Negro students. And, in addition to having 
their social attitudes influenced positively, they would come away from a 
summer at the Yale Summer High School with their cultural experience 
significantly enriched by their association with the Negro students. The 
inclusion in the program of students from several ethnic subcultures would 
have essentially the same effects . 

On the basis of our experience of two years in working with under- 
achieving students, we are convinced that the greater the program* s diversity 
in all respects the easier it is to convince each student that his underachieve- 
ment is not the inevitable and inexorable result of the peculiar circumstances 
of his disadvantage but, instead, a widespread and very superable phenomenon. 
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